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Flowerdew 

Hundred: 

A Window 
into the Past 


# n 1971 a farmer plowing a field found the stone 
X foundation of a house long forgotten. This chance 
discovery started a multidisciplinary project to recover the 
history of an early English settlement. Flowerdew Hundred 
Plantation, located on the south bank of the James River 
halfway between Richmond and Jamestown, is a modem farm 
where large crops of com, peanuts, and soybeans are produced 
on 1,400 acres of fertile soil. Today's farm is only the most 
recent expression of an agriculture tradition that has shaped 
the lives of past inhabitants for more than 2,000 years. 

Beginning with the first Paleo-Indian hunters, who may 
have arrived as early as 12,000 years ago, each succeeding 
group of inhabitants has left behind evidence of their daily 
lives. After seventeen years of survey and excavation, nearly 
sixty archaeological sites have been found at Flowerdew 
Hundred. These sites constitute an unusually comprehensive 
source of information about the entire span of cultural and 
economic history of the region. The written records from the 
first 100 years of English settlement in Virginia tell a very 
incomplete story. To understand this critical period, which saw 
the transformation of English settlers into Americans, we have 
to study a different record, the one buried in the ground. The 
seventeenth-century sites at Flowerdew Hundred offer us a 
rare chance to look through a window into America's past. 


Opposite page: Tobacco plant from The Herbal or General History 
of Plants by John Gerard, 1633 
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Flowerdew 

Hundred's 

Native 

Inhabitants: 

The Weanock 

Indians 


During the Archaic 
Period <8000 B.C. - 
1000 B.C.) the native 
people of eastern North 
America were constantly 
on the move exploiting a 
variety of food 
resources. Small groups 
made seasonal visits to 
particular areas, 
hunting with spears, 
fishing, shell-fishing, 
and gathering nuts and 
seeds. By the Woodland 
Period (WOO B.C. - 
A.D. WOO) there was a 
greater reliance on 
agriculture and larger 
groups lived in more 
permanent villages. 

They made clay pottery 
and used the how and 
arrow as their primary 
weapon for hunting and 
warfare. 


t he history of Flowerdew Hundred began with the Indians 
A. who lived, hunted, fished, and farmed there for thousands 
of years before the English arrived. There are twenty-six 
prehistoric sites located on the property that represent 
occupation from the archaic through the woodland phases of 
native cultural development. 

When Englishmen First arrived at Roanoke Island (then 
part of the Virginia colony) in the late 1500s they encountered 
a group of Aigonquian-speaking tribes that had recently been 
forcibly united under the leadership of a chief named 
Powhatan. These people shared a late woodland culture and a 
subsistence economy characterized by com cultivation, 
hunting, fishing, and gathering. Powhatan's chiefdom included 
nearly thirty tribes and encompassed most of Virginia’s 
Chesapeake region. This formidable group presented a serious 
obstacle, at least initially, to the expansion of English 
settlement. 

The Weanock tribe, part of Powhatan's chiefdom, 
occupied the land along the James River in the vicinity of 
what would become Flowerdew Hundred. The Weanocks 
numbered about 500 people living in five or six villages 
located along both sides of the river. Small-scale, sporadic 
warfare between the English and the Indians soon prompted 
many tribes to relocate their villages away from English 
settlement. After this extended period of occasional, but often 
intense conflict, an uneasy peace was established in 1614 that 
lasted eight years. During this time, English settlement began 
to expand rapidly and colonists took over the Indians' recently 
abandoned village sites to plant tobacco on Fields that were 
already cleared. Apparently Flowerdew Hundred was 
established in this manner; the fortified compound was built 
on a site previously occupied by a small cluster of Indian 
houses. Weanock agricultural practices were not intensive, and 
large cleared areas were needed to sustain a population. Even 
a small village might have had a hundred or more acres of 
partially cleared fields nearby. 

It is difficult to assess the extent of interaction between 
the Weanocks and the early English residents of Flowerdew 
Hundred. Archaeological evidence suggests that the 
plantation's occupants traded with the Weanocks; they 
probably exchanged beads, tools, and copper pots for com, 
game, or furs. Sir George Yeardley, Flowerdew Hundred's first 
owner, regularly employed several Indians as hunters. The 
interlude of peaceful relations came to an abrupt end in March 


1622. Alarmed by the increasing number of new settlements 
and the obvious intent of the English to remain permanently, 
most of the Tidewater tribes launched a carefully planned, 
coordinated uprising that destroyed many isolated plantations 
and killed over a fourth of the colony’s English inhabitants in a 
single day. The colony survived, and by May the English were 
striking back. Sir George Yeardley personally led the armed 
band that set out in vengeance, but retaliatory efforts were 
frustrated because the Weanock had left their villages and 
vanished into the forests. The few small groups that did return 
were systematically harassed and raided until they posed no 
threat to the settlers. The remaining Weanocks did not 
participate in the second and final native uprising of 1644, 
choosing instead to abandon their ancient territory forever. 



Detail from A Weroan or Great Lord of Virginia, 
engraving hy Theodore de Bry, 1590 
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Early English 
Settlement in 
Virginia 


In a joint-stock 
enterprise many 
participants bought 
shares (stock) in an 
undertaking, thereby 
spreading out the costs, 
risks, and potential 
profits. Joint-stock 
companies became an 
important means of 
attracting the capital 
needed to finance 
trading ventures and 
overseas colonies. 


A "hundred" is an 
English term for a unit 
of land. It may 
originally have meant 
enough land to support 
a hundred fighting men, 
but by the 1600s it 
simply meant an 
administrative unit 
midway between a 
parish and a shire. 


M he colonization of Virginia was only part of a great 
_X. outpouring of people from Europe that began early in the 
sixteenth century. News of Spanish conquests in America soon 
stimulated English interest in exploration, but a century of 
political, social, and religious change stymied England’s active 
participation in the race for an overseas empire. The first 
English attempt to establish a settlement in North America on 
Roanoke Island in the 1580s ended in failure because of 
inadequate financial backing, war with Spain, and a lack of 
experience. 

In 1607 a diverse group of Englishmen made another 
effort to found a colony in Virginia. They formed the Virginia 
Company of London as a,joint-stock enterprise and were 
granted a charter by King James I. They knew that to succeed 
they needed a larger, better-planned, and better-financed 
venture; nevertheless, the first colonists at Jamestown were 
poorly prepared to cope with the hostile environment and the 
problems of defending and feeding themselves as they 
searched for profitable commodities. After ten years, the 
Virginia Company's colony was still struggling to survive and 
achieve self-sufficiency. The death rate was shockingly high, 
settlement was limited to a handful of defended sites and 
outposts, and despite a huge investment the company was 
almost bankrupt since the colony had not yet produced any 
profits. 

In 1619a rapid spread of new settlements along the James 
River reflected a dramatic reversal of previous experience and a 
new prosperity. The Virginia colony's remarkable growth was 
partly the result of policy reforms that encouraged private 
economic investment, but most importantly the result of the 
tobacco boom. The new approach allowed wealthy individuals 
or small groups of men to start privately owned settlements 
sometimes called “particular plantations” or hundreds. The 
Virginia Company agreed to give investors large grants of land 
in exchange for an investment of men and materials. For the 
first time, individuals were given considerable freedom to 
manage their investment and the sole right to whatever profits 
they produced. The inducements of plentiful land, freedom from 
monopoly, and profits from tobacco generated a renewed influx 
of men and supplies at a critical point in Virginia's history. 
Finally by 1625, despite a devastating Indian uprising and 
continued high mortality, the Virginia colony was prospering. 
The extraordinary profits of tobacco cultivation had built a 
colony. 
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NoVaB»TTA«»IA! 

OFFERING MOST 

Excellent fruices by Planting in 
Virginia. 

Exciting all fuch as be well affected 
to further the lame. 


Piu^dfor S amvblMacha M,and arc to be fold at 
bis Shop in Pauls Church-yard, at the 
5ignc of the Bul-head. 

L _ . )\ 

Title page from Nova Britannia by Edward 
Waterhouse, 1609 (Library of Congress) 
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The 

Establishment 
of Flowerdew 
Hundred 


lowerdew Hundred was one of the earliest and most 
.X important of the large, privately owned plantations 
established in Virginia during the tobacco boom years 1617- 
1625. This period was characterized by exploitation—of land, 
labor, and neighbors. Poor men came as indentured servants 
hoping to fulfill their contracts, obtain land of their own, and 
set themselves up as farmers or planters. The key elements for 
success were ownership of land and control of labor for 
tobacco production. When George Yeardley arrived in Virginia 
in 1610, he was neither rich nor poor. His main assets were 
good connections, ambition, and his experience as a soldier. 
When he died in 1627, he was the wealthiest man in the 
colony. 

Yeardley may have begun developing his 1,000-acre tract 
on the James River as early as 1617. By 1619, when he was 
governor of Virginia, Flowerdew Hundred was fully 
operational, producing substantial crops of tobacco. By 
naming the plantation for the family of his wife, Temperance 
Flowerdew, he may have acknowledged their financial 
backing. Yeardley started with about fifteen men, mostly 
indentured servants working under a resident overseer, 
gradually acquired more laborers, and by 1621 was involved 
in a variety of profitable activities—Flowerdew Hundred 
foremost among them. In addition to shipping tobacco to 
, _— y ^ England and Holland, he also bought and sold 

scarce su PPl' es com anc * obtained fish f rom 

q & if Newfoundland. In 1621 Yeardley had a windmill 
constructed at Flowerdew Hundred, which gave 
him an advantage iii the provisioning business. 
Although these trading ventures were 
$$* ^1 undoubtedly lucrative, Yeardley's fortune 

probably rested 1 in tobacco production and his 
ability to command ai large labor force. 

The Indian uprising in March of 1622 
devastated many settlements, but Flowerdew 
Hundred was well defended and only six people were killed. 
When the beleaguered Virginians decided to temporarily 
abandon all but a handful of strongly fortified sites, 

Flowerdew Hundred was one of the few settlements to be 
held. In 1624 there were sixty-three people living on what had 
become a thriving plantation. Forty-eight were Yeardley's 
servants, of these eleven were Black laborers brought to 
Virginia by the Dutch. The remaining fifteen people were free 
tenants or wage-earning skilled craftsmen, of these three were 
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identified as wives. Most of Yeardley's servants had been 
brought from England before 1621, but several of the tenants 
may have moved onto the plantation in 1622 after the uprising 
forced them to abandon small holdings nearby. 

In 1624 Sir George Yeardley sold Flowerdew Hundred to 
Abraham Peirsey, a wealthy merchant, who continued to run 
the operation as a tobacco plantation. A muster and census of 
the colony taken in 1625 provides rare insights into the 
organization of Flowerdew Hundred. Peirsey and his family 
resided at Jamestown, but a total of fifty-seven people lived at 
the plantation in twelve dwellings. A resident overseer was in 
charge, supervising Peirsey's thirty-six servant laborers. There 
were ten free men, including the overseer, a minister, and eight 
tenants or wage earning craftsmen. These men, their families 
(six were married), and four of their servants amounted to 
twenty-one people. There were only ten women and two 
children in the settlement. In addition to the windmill, twelve 
dwellings, three store houses, and four tobacco houses had 
been built. There were ample supplies of food including com, 
peas, fish and nearly seventy head of cattle and hogs. The 
guns, armor, swords, and six cannon listed in the census 
indicate a continued concern over defense against the Indians, 
the French, and the Spanish. This predominantly male, servant 
population more closely resembled a military or labor camp 
than the beginnings of a new society. In fact, 
during this period the settlement is best 
characterized as a com- and tobacco-producing 
factory. 

Both Yeardley and Peirsey had invested 
heavily in Flowerdew Hundred, primarily by 
securing a large work force, and both men 
realized handsome profits. Not all of the 
plantation's inhabitants were as fortunate, and 
many did not survive the harsh living conditions 
long enough to become free and obtain land of 
their own. The death rate at Flowerdew Hundred is unknown, 
but at least thirty-one people died there from 1622 to 1625. 
Early Virginia was a place of paradox—disease and dreams, 
death and opportunity. Those who survived seized whatever 
opportunities they could to find profit and prosperity. 


Illustrations: From a map of Virginia, 1635 (Library of Congress) 
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The 

Archaeological 

Evidence 


A lthough documentary evidence provides an essential 
framework of information about key events, 
institutions, and individuals, it seldom tells us about the 
everyday life of the ordinary people of the past. Archaeology 
can inform us about those people who have been largely left 
out of the documentary record: the poor, women, servants, and 
slaves. Through excavation, the archaeologist can recover 
much of what has been built, used, and discarded by those 
who have lived on the site. The combination of written and 
excavated evidence yields a richer, more detailed, and 
balanced view of the past. 

Documentary evidence of seventeenth-century Virginia 
is scarce. In addition, the remains of many of the colony's 
earliest settlements have been destroyed through development 
or erosion. Flowerdew Hundred has some of the richest, best 
preserved English settlement sites in North America. It offers 
an outstanding opportunity to discover important data about 
this critical period. At least six sites have been discovered that 
date from before 1630, and preliminary investigations at two 
of these have already unearthed a wealth of information. 

Site 44PG65 (the fortified compound) appears to have 
been one of the first areas developed by the English and 
probably dates from 1618. The site is strategically located on 
the bank of the James River near the prominent Windmill 
Point. This cluster of fortifications and buildings must have 
functioned as the main defensive center and headquarters for 
Sir George Yeardley's settlement. The fortified compound 
contained a rectangular area 230 by 100 feet defended by a 


In the United States, 
archaeological sites are 
registered with state 
historic preservation 
organizations according 
to a standardized 
trinomial system. For 
example, 44PG65 reads 
as a site located in 
Virginia (the forty-fourth 
state), in Prince George 
County, and the sixty- 
fifth site registered 
within that county. 


Windmill Point 




James River 


James River 


/Fortified Compound 


•m t 

Stone Foundation 


Possible Pallisade Line 


Drawing of Windmill Point showing locations of the fortified compound, the stone foundation, 
and possible location of the pallisade line 
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Earthfast buildings were 
relatively inexpensive, 
easily erected structures, 
They were supported by 
wooden framing-posts 
set directly into the 
ground rather than by a 
permanent foundation. 
Although no 
seventeenth-century 
examples of this 
building tradition have 
survived as standing 
structures, it was the 
most commonly used 
construction technique 
for both dwellings and 
outbuildings at that time 
in Virginia. 


Archaeological sites can 
often be located and 
identified through 
surface surveys. By 
systematically walking 
over an area, especially 
a recently plowed field, 
archaeologists can find 
diagnostic artifacts 
(pipestems, ceramics, 
nails, brick fragments). 
The location and date 
range of these surface 
artifacts can help 
predict the type and age 
of underlying sites. 


combination of wooden palisades and possibly earthen 
ramparts. Within the enclosure was a separate area for 
livestock, a dwelling, well, a warehouse, and workshop forge 
area. In 1625 Flowerdew Hundred had six cannon, some of 
which probably were mounted here. The military artifacts 
found—including armor, gun parts, and cannon balls—indicate 
that the site was heavily defended. Located in the compound 
were two earthfast buildings, which would not have housed 
more than a small portion of the fifty to sixty people who lived 
at the settlement. One of these buildings may have served as 
the residence of the overseer. Samuel Sharp. The other may 
have been a storage area for weapons, food supplies, trade 
goods, and tools. The entire compound probably functioned as 
a refuge during times of danger. During the 1622 native 
uprising, the settlement came through with little damage. 

At site 44PG64 (the stone foundation), located 300 yards 
upriver, archaeologists discovered a large domestic complex 
that dates from the 1620s and was also enclosed within a post 
and plank palisade. The main component of this site was an 
unusually well-built, timberframed, two-story hall-and-parlor 
house. Supported by a siltstone foundation, this dwelling was 
covered with a roof of flat clay tiles and had a large central 
brick chimney. This substantial, English-style manor house, 
with its stone foundation, contrasts sharply with the crude, 
earthfast houses most Virginians built throughout the 
seventeenth century. Since neither George Yeardley nor 
Abraham Peirsey lived at Flowerdew Hundred, this house may 
have been built as a dwelling for the overseer, the minister, or 
for the owner's use on occasional visits. 

Considered together, these early sites and others known 
from surface surveys, form a pattern similar to that found at 
Marlin's Hundred, a contemporary settlement located east of 
Jamestown. Both of these large Virginia plantations have 
elements that are comparable to those in early seventeenth- 
century English settlements established in northern Ireland. 
Flowerdew Hundred, for example, included two heavily 
developed areas representing the owner's interests (the 
fortified compound and the palisaded domestic complex), and 
a number of smaller, dispersed clusters of buildings that are 
likely the remains of tenant farmsteads. Documents indicate 
that by 1626 Abraham Peirsey had built a defensive palisade 
that enclosed the “whole necke” of occupied area at 
Flowerdew Hundred. Such a palisade may have protected as 
much as 400 acres of woods and fields. 
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From The Exercise of Armes by Jacob de Gheyn, 1607, 
reprinted 1971 
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Flowerdew 
Hundred: 
Development 
After 1630 


y 1650 Virginia was a very different place from the 
-*_-/turbulent, disease-ridden frontier of 1625. The death 
rate was still higher than in England, but if new immigrants 
could survive the “seasoning" period of the first two years, 
they stood a good chance of living a normal life span. The 
population was becoming more balanced, although there were 
still more men than women, and a low birth rate kept families 
small. The development of local government and institutions 
helped bring stability to Virginia's emerging society and 
economy. The large numbers of newly freed servants resulted 
in a population that was still predominantly young, single, and 
male. Life continued to be hard for most colonists, who 
cultivated their fields of tobacco and com on isolated small 
farmsteads. 

The history of Flowerdew Hundred during this period 
generally reflects developments in the larger Tidewater region. 
When Abraham Peirsey died in 1628, he left one of the best 
estates “yet known in Virginia.” His daughter, Elizabeth 
Stephens, inherited his property at Flowerdew Hundred. Very 
little documentary evidence has survived from the 1630s, but 
it appears that the plantation may have suffered a temporary 
decline. By 1639 Elizabeth Stephens had sold the entire 
property to William Barker, a prosperous merchant and ship 
captain. Although the number of residents there during the late 
seventeenth century probably never equalled that of the 1620s, 
Flowerdew Hundred grew into one of the most productive, 
important plantations in the county under Baker's hand. By the 
1650s it was also an administrative and mercantile center, 
where the county court often met and markets were held. 

The agricultural and mercantile activities at Flowerdew 
Hundred were typical of many large successful tobacco 
plantations in later seventeenth-century Virginia. These 
plantations, cultivated by indentured servants and tenants, 
would remain basically unchanged until the large scale 
introduction of slave labor from Africa toward the end of the 
century. 
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The 

Flowerdew 
Hundred 
Foundation 
and Museum 


Z he Flowerdew Hundred Foundation is a nonprofit 

educational organization chartered to preserve and study 
the cultural history of the plantation and its region. In addition 
to conducting research, the Foundation interprets over five 
centuries of rural life in Virginia through tours, exhibits, 
educational programs, and reconstruction. Flowerdew 
Hundred Plantation, a Virginia Historic Landmark, is located 
in Prince George County, Virginia on the south side of the 
James River. It can be reached via Virginia Route 10. The 
Museum is open daily, Tuesday through Sunday, from April 
1st through November 30th, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and by 
appointment. For more information write or call: The 
Flowerdew Hundred Foundation, 1617 Flowerdew Hundred 
Road, Hopewell, VA 23860, (804)541-8897. 


Museums and 
Historic Sites 


Flowerdew Hundred 

(Flowerdew Hundred Foundation) Prince George County, Va. 
804/541-8897 

Jamestown Island 

(Colonial National Historical Park) Jamestown, Va. 
804/898-3400 


Jamestown Festival Park 

(Jamestown-Yorktown Foundation) Jamestown, Va. 
804/229-1607 


Martin's Hundred 

(Carters Grove Plantation) near Williamsburg, Va. 
804/220-7242 


Roanoke Island 

(Fort Raleigh National Historic Site) Manteo, N.C. 
919/473-2111 


Historic St. Mary's City 

(St. Mary's City Commission) St. Mary's City, Md. 
301/862-0990 
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